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CHARLES  JONES;  &c. 

MY  father,  George  Jones,  commonly  called 
Black  George,  on  account  of.  hip  swarthy 
complexion,  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  men 
in  the  whole  village.  His  cottage  which  was  his 
own,  and  partly  built  by  bi$  own  hands,  stands  on 
the  common,  about  a  stone’s  cast  from  the  road,, 
near  the  great  oak-tree,  in  the.  parish  of  King’s 
Charleton,  in  Somersetshire.  The  Lord  of  the  Ma¬ 
nor  having  granted  him  leave  to  brctose  a  bit  bf  the 
common  fora  garden,  rpy  father  had  got  a  thriving 
young  orchard  and  along  strip  of  potatoes,  besides 
his  cottage,  all  the  produce  of  his  own  industry.  It 
used  to  be  a  favorite  saying  with  him,  that  no  man, 
to  whom  God  had  given  two  hands,  had  ever  need 
to  want.  “  For  my  part,  (says  he)  I  never  knew 
what  want  was.  When  I  am  sick,  the  club  sup¬ 
ports  me,  and  when  1  am  well,  I  warrant  i’ll  ^sup¬ 
port  myself.”  My  mother,  besides  being  equally 
industrious,  was  much  more  religious,  and  there¬ 
fore  much  happier.  She  was  as  good  and  as  sweet- 
tempered  a  woman  as  any  in  the  world,  be  the 
next  where  she  will.  For  constancy  at  her  place 
of  worshp,  civility  to  her  neighbors,  cleanliness  in 
her  own  person,  her  house  and  her  children,  she 
had  not  her  fellow.  But'  the  most  remakable  thing 
in  her,  (I  am  afraid  a  very  uncommon  thing)  was 
her  steady  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  family 
prayer.  It  must  have  been  a  hard  day’s  work  in¬ 
deed  that  hindered  her  from  her  prayers.  At  six 
in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  ever  the  hour  came,  she  always  knelt  down 
with,  her  children  round  her,  four  of  us,  and  read 
with  great  solemnity  and  devotion,  a  short  form 
given  her  by  the  clergyman,  which  concluded  with 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  we  all  joined.  And 
she  used  to  say  after  she  had  finished — “  Now -I  can 
go  to  bed  or  to  work,  in  peace  ;  for  now  we  may 


hope  God  will  protect  us.”  I  am  sorry  to  say  yny 
father  seldom  joined  with  us.  He  used  to 'pretend  i 
he  was  busy,  or  tired ;  and  yet  it  would  hot  have  d£-  j 
Gained  him  long  neither,  for  we  were  never  more  | 
than  six  minutes  about  it, and  surely  twelvd  minutes 
a  day,  (six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening)  i 
is  no  great  ti  me  to  give  to  God.  One  thing  has 
often  strack  me,  that  if  any  thing  went  wrong  and 
ruffled  my  dear  mother’s  temper,  or  made  her  un¬ 
easy,  the  prayer  seemed  to  set  it  ail  to  rights. 

When  she  had  been  to  prayers,  all  her  gref  seemed  j 

to  be  fed  away.  And  indeed  1  observed  the  same  j 

thing  with  respect  to  my  father,  if  ever  he  did  join 
with  us,  it  always  seemed  somehow  to  compose  and 
sweeten  his  mind,  and  make  him  a  great  deal  kinder 

to  my  mother  and  us.  ,  • 

As  my  father  and  mother  were  very  industrious 
themselves,  they  were  very  desirous  to  make  their 

children  so ;  every  child  was  employed  as  soon  as  j 

he  was  able,  in  something  dr  other.  At  about  13 
years  of  age,  iny  employment  had  been  foi  some 
time  to  weed  in  the  parson’s  garden,  and  lun  of  61* 
rands  for  him..  At  fourteen,  he  took  me  into  his 
house,  and  not  a  little  proud  was  I  at  obtaining -thes 
title  of  his  “  little  footman.”  The  morning  Ilett  ; 
nty  father’s  cottage,  my  dear  mother,  who  was  as 
kind  as  she  was  good,  appeared  to  be  very  much 
a  dec  ted — she  said  she  could  not  commit  me  to  the 
wide  world,  without  .first  committing  nte  to  God 
who  governed  it ;  and  then  she  knelt  down  with  me 
by  her  side,  and  prayed,  “  Gracious  Lord,  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  have  mercy  on  my  dear  boy.  To  thy  cate 
I  commend  him.  Guard  him,  l  beseecti  in  j 

the  many  temptations  which  he  is  now  beginning  to, 
encounter.  May  he  with  solid  piety  and  honest  di¬ 
ligence  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  fife  in  which  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  place  him.  She  then  gave 
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her  blessing,  put  a  Testament  into  my  pocket,  bid 
me  fear  God,  and  always  act  for  my  master  as  I 
would  do  for  myself. 

In  my  new  situation  there  was  to  be  sure  some 
few  things  disagreeable.  My  mistress  was  peevish 
and  fretful — the  cook  violent  and  passionate.  But 
what  service  is  there,  or  indeed,  what  situation  in 
life,  howsoever  much  above  servitude,  in  which 
there  is  not  somethingunpleasant.  Every  state  has 
its  trials;  servants  have  theirs — but  if  they  cannot 
learn  to  put  up  with  some  little  inconveniencies, 
they  may  change  their  places  every  year  of  their 
lives,  and  never  be  satisfied  after  all.  This  is  a 
lesson  I  have  learnt  by  long  experience.  <' 

Though  by  God’s  blessing  I  had  received  a  more 
religious  education  than  most  children,  it  yet  soon 
appeared  that  I  had  many  faults,  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  me  to  be  corrected  of  before  I  could 
become  a  good  servant.  At  first  when  I  was  sent 
upon  an  errand,  1  was  much  given  to  loitering.  I 
was  then  too  young  to  consider  that  by  loitering  in 
errands  1  was  waisting  what  was  not  my  own,  my 
master’s  time.  Besides  this  fault,  as  every  thing 
which  I  saw  and  heard  in  my  master’s  house  was 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  and  heard  before,  and  was 
too  apt  to  talk  of  it  to  my  old  play-fellows,  or  at 
the  village  shop.  But  as  soon  as  ever  I  became  a 
little  older,  I  began  to  reflect  that  this  was  very 
wrong.  One  Sunday  evening,  when  I  had  leave  to 
'go  home  to  see  my  parents,  I  w'as  beginning  to  tell 
my  mother  how  there  hud  been  a  great  uproar  at 

the  parsonage  the  day  before  about - .  Here  she 

put  her  hands  upon  my  lips,  and  said,  “  Charles, 
not  a  word  more  of  what  has  passed  at  the  parson¬ 
age.  Whatsoever  happens  in  your  master’s  house 
is  never  to  be  spoken  out  of  your  master’s  door.  A 
tale  bearing  servant  is  always  an  unfaithful  servant 
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—he  betrays  the  trust  which  his  master  puts  ifi 
him.”  My  mother’s  vehemence  surprized  me  a 
little,  but  it  made  so  much  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  was  pretty  well  broken  of  the  fault  irom  that 
very  time.  Into  how  many  scrapes  tyas  this  talk¬ 
ative  temper  brought  many  servants  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  !  There  was  poor  Nic.  Jarrett,  the  es¬ 
quires  under  footman,  that  lost  his  place,  a  new 
suit  of  black  broad-cloth,  and  a  legacy  of  five 
pounds,  which  he  would  soon  have  had  by  reason  of 
his  master’s  death,  only  for  saying  at  a  neighbor’s 
house,  that  his  mistress  sometimes  fell  asleep  while 
the  squire  was  reading  to  the  family  on  a  Sunday- 
night.  Nic  and  I  were  at  one  time  rather  too  inti¬ 
mate  ;  I  remember  one  day,  when  I  was  about  six¬ 
teen,  having  attended  my  master  to  tire  squire’s 
house,  Nic  prevailed  on  me  after  dinner  to  play 
with  him  at  pitch  and  toss.  I  was  worth  at  that 
time  five  shillings  and  two  pence,  more  money  than 
I  had  ever  possessed  before  in  my  life.  In  about 
two  hours  Nic  reduced  me  to  my  last  shilling.  But 
though  it  was  a  heavy  stroke  at  that  time,  yet  it 
proved  in  the  end  a  happy  event,  for,  by  my  mo¬ 
ther  s  persuasions,  l  resolved  thenceforward  never 
♦  to  game  again  as  long  as  I  lived,  which  resolution, 
by  God’s  grace,  I  have  hitherto  happily  kept.  I 
wish  from  my  heart,  that  all  other  servants  would 
resolve  the  same.  The  practice  of  card- playing,  so' 
common  amongst  servants  in  large  families,  is  th^ 
worst  custom  they  can  possibly  fall  into.  My  poor 
brother  Tom  suffered  enough  for  it.  rOne  day,  hav¬ 
ing  received  in  the  morning  a  quarter’s'  wages,  fie 
lost  the  whole  of  it  before  night  at  All-fouFS-^and 
vv hat  was  the  consequence?  Why,  from. that  very 
time  lie  took  to  those  practices  of  cheating  his  mas? 
ter  which  ended  in  his  ruin  j  how  much  better,  would 
it  be  for  all  servants,  instead  of  wasting  their  leisure 
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ify  card  playing,  they  would  amuse  themselves  in 
reading  some  godly  book,  or  improve  themselves 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  It  was  by  this  means,  tci 
I  was  never  taught  to  write,  that  1  tjijalitied  my¬ 
self  for  the  place  ot  BailifI  which  t  now  fill. 

I  remember  Nic  used  to  say, ‘Whilst  my  master 
plays  at  cards  in  the  parlor,  why  shouldst  thou  be  so 
squeamish  as  not  to  play  in  the  kitchen.  But  fwc. 
did  not  consider  that  his  master  being  rich,  and  play¬ 
ing  for  small  sums,  his  losses  laid  him  under  no 
temptation  of  dishonesty  in  order  to  repair  them  : 
besides,  the  Squire  could  read  and  write  at  any- time, 
whereas  this  was  our  only  leisure  time,  and  it  we 
did  not  improve  ourselves,  then  «we  never  could 
what  might  be  comparatively  innocent  in  him, 
might  be  ruinous  to  us.  And  even  it  mymaster 
be  a  professed  gambler,* that  is  no  reason  1  should 
be  so  too.  A  servant  is  to  do  what  is  right  let  hi-s 
master  do  what  he  will.  If  a  master  swears  and 
gets  drunk,  and  talks  at  table  with  indecency,  or 
against  God  and  religion,  to  God  he  must  account 
for  it,  and  a  sorry  account  it  will  be  I  doubt ;  but  hi.s 
example  will  not  excuse  our  crimes,  though  it  wall 
aggravate  his.  We  must  take  care  ot  oui  owp 
so.uls,  whether  our  master’s  take  care  of  theirs  or 
not.  But  to  return  to  my  history,  I  am  ashamed, to 
say  tii at  1  was  guilty  more  than  once  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  servitude,  ot  the  shocking  and  detesta¬ 
ble  crime  of  lying,  in  order  to  excuse  or  screen 
my  faults.  Happily  1  was  cured  of  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  having  been  one  day  ordered  to 
carry  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  sick  man,  one  ot  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  pansbionerSji  1  accidentally  broke  the- bottle, 
and  of  course  lost  the  wine.  W  hat  was  to  be. done  ? 
Should  I  confess  *  my  misfortune  and  acknowledge 

my  carelessness,  or  eanceal.it  by  a  lie?  After  some 

deliberation,  1  resolved  upon  the  lie.  I  therefore 
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had  made  up  my  story,  “  how  die  poor  tnato  sent 
his  duty  to  my  master  and  thanked  him ra  thousand  t 
times,  and  that  he 'was  ^little  better/oand^hati  his- 
wife  said  she  thought  this  wine  #0til4!sav^his£li|b-M 
Being  thus  prepared  as  i  vvasretufning  home’s  I 
met  a  pediar,  of  whom  !  bought  :fo>r  *a*  pennyaiit- 
tle  book,  containing  a  story  ofa  woman  at  Devizes* 
who  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot  for  telling  a  lie.-— 
To  be'  Sure  it  was'  Heaven  that  sent  this. pedlar  to 
me;  td'save'me  from  the  sin  I  was  going  to  com* 
mit.  f  If  tfrisWomati  was  struck  dead  for  a  lie,’  said 
I  to  myself  ‘  why  may  pot  I  ?”T  therefore  went, 
directly  home,  and  made^d  confession  of  my  negli- 
gence  andimisfortunev  And  it  is  well  for  me  I  did  ; 
l®r  the  sick  man,  whose  duty  and  thanks  I  had  wick¬ 
edly  intended  to  carry  to  my  master,  was  dead,  as  t 
understood  afterwards,  three  hours  before  the  bot¬ 
tle  was  broken.  From  this  time  therefore  1  began 
to  see  what  I  am  now  fully  con.vAjoed  of,  that  be* 
side  the  sinfulness  of  liyrng,  *it  Is  always  more  for 
the -interest  and  lasting  comfort  of  servants  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth  at  once,  than  to  conceal  a  fault  by: 
falsehood.  When  a  servant  has  told  a  lie  beds  ate 
-ways  in  danger  of  its  being  found  out,  and  soprier^ 
later  it  generally  is  found  out,  and  then  his  chaiaf-  * 
is*ruined.  '  Whereas,  if  he  confesses  the  t  filth  istt 
once,  he  probably  escapes  without  any  anger  at  all; 
or  at  worst  it  is  soon  over,  and  the  fault  is  fbrgottetf. 

Having  now  lived  y  years  at  the  parsonage, -and 
being  twenty- one  years  ‘Of  age*  my ‘inastei4  called 
me  imeday  into  his  study;  where  be  spent  a  good 
^deal  of  his  time,  and  said  to  me,1  “  Charges;  you 
have  lived  with ‘me  a  considerable  tittie,  and  it  hds 
been  always  with  much  pleasUl^thati  have  remdrfc* 
ed  the  decency,  sobriety,  and  diligence  of  your 
conduct jj •  Thosb  few  faults  ^hichytkt  havO^ farther 
expemneoand  more  yearshvlH^  1  doubt  hot^'cure. 
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%mmk;vx>yi  qualified  for  a  be ttfir  plaqe* t , pi ! ri e , 
Hod  are  Entitled  to  higher  .wages  than  it  i$  in  my 
j^Qwer  to  give.  ,1  have  therefore  recommended 
you  to  a  friend  of  {nine  in  London,  for  which  place 
you  are  to, set  out,  il  you  approve  it,  in  a  month. 
But  I  should  thinh  it  a  crime, to  dismiss,  you  to  a 
situation  so  lull  of  temptations,  withoutigiying  ypu 
some  little  advice.  Listen,  therefore,  my  dear 
(Charles,  to  what  I  shall  say,  as  I  mean.it  only  for 
your  good.  In  the  first  place,  fear  -Q od»  >;  iand  then 
you  wifi  never  have  any  occasion  to  be  afraid  of 
man.  Act  always  in  his. presence.  *  Never  enter 
or  quit  your  bed  without  prayer*  always  for 

your  master,  as  you  would  your  rtjaster,.if  ypu  were 
to  change  places,  should  do„|br  you.  Endeavor  to 
get  a  pious  friend,  but  avoid,  as  you  would  the 
plague,  all  wicked  company.  Be  cautious  of  top 
great  familiarity  with  your  female  fellow'servants  j 
an  unlawful  intercourse. of  this  kind  will  ruin  you, 
body  and  soul.  Flee  from  an  alehouse  asyoy  would 
from  the  devil ;  if  you  once  get  into  it,  you  wiiineyer 
be  out  of  it.  Keep  your  money,  gnd  your  .money 
will  keep  you.  Here,  Charles,  is  a  Bible  for  you, 
•jibe  more  you  read  it,  the  more  you  will  love  it,  and. 
the  more  you  love  it,  the  better  you  will  be  and 
t}ie  happier.  I  have  written  some  directions  for 
you  in  the  first  page  of  it.  God  bless  ycju,  and 
when  my  race,  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  end* 
shall  finish,  may. we  meet  in-heaven.”  My  master’s 
.kjndness  so  afeted  me,  that  I  cou;l.d.n9t,ans\vei:  hiiti 
.  for  tears.  I  was  indeed  very  glad  ofygging  to  $p  - 
,fine  a  place  as  London,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
, could  not  leave  a  fiou^e  where  I  .had  .been  treated 
more  like  a  child  than  a  servant,;  without  great  re¬ 
gret.  I  shall  ppt  attempt  to  describe- ,my  parting 
my  mother,  No  description  f  atw^urei  cduld 
do  justice  to  thdpqjenm  and  affectiqnate  manner  in 
^  » . 
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tyhieh  shegx^oi#^  me  to  be; pious  and  just^rtd  re¬ 
commended  me  to  God  in  prayer.  Her  last  wordp 
i  shall  never  forget.  ‘  I  know  my  deal*  son,  said  she, 

‘  that  you  love  me  tenderly,  and  that  you  would 
not  give  me  unnecessary  pain  on  any  account.  Re- 
.member  then,  that  whenever  you  do  any  wrong 
thing,  you  are  planting  a  dagger  in.  your  mother  £ 
heart.’  With  these  words,  her  eyes  brim  full  of 
tears,  and  her  hands  lifted  up  in  silent  prayer  toGo4»  . 
she  turned  away  from  me,  and  went  into  the  sdf* 

tage. - And  now  reader,  you  find  me  in  thegreaf 

and  dangerous  city  of  London,,. in  the  service  of  a 
very  wealthy  master,  who  kept  .twelve  seryants.be- 
sides  my  self.  I  fcountry  people  knew  London  as  w’efl 
as  1  do,  hpwjgantiou.^  they  would  be  of  exchanging, 
their  safe  and  peaceful  situations  in  the  country  for 
the  perils  and  temptations  of  a s  great  city.  jl'Iojy 
tpany  young  fellows  have  I  known,  who  lived  hor 
oestjly  an<£  happily  in  their  native  place,  come  uptp 
l^pndon  in  the  hope  of  jiigher. wages,  and  there  top- 
feit  their  integrity,  their  peace  of  mind,  their  health, 
tkeir  character  and  souls.  Workmen  in  particular 
are  very  fond  of  getting  into  large  cities,  because 
j^hey  think  their  labor  will  turn  to  better  account 
^here  than  in  their  own  villages.  They  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  in  a  city,  they  must  give  as  much  for  ;a 
filthy  room  in  a  filthy  house,  inhabited  by  halt  a  v 
dofcen  families,  situated  in  a  close,  smokey,  dirty  . 
street,  as  in  the  coun  try  would  pay  the  rent  of  a  cot-  j 
tag®  and  garden.  Tkey  do  no£  consider 'the  dearness 
of  provisions  in  a  city,  the  temptations  they  are  un¬ 
der  fronAad  women,^  jcked  company,  and  the  greai 
number  of  alehouses.  In  short,  1  am  fully  perf 
suaded,  that;  a  laborer  in  the  country,  on  a  shilling  a 
day,  is  better  off  than  one  in  a  city  on  two  shillings. 

.When  1  came  to  my  place,  1/ound  every  thing  \J 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  very  smooth 
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^ery  pleasant,  plenty  x>f  ftfoVFsrbnsg pteiitJ-W xir&fc 
little  Work,  and  a  VAhy  ■rilbrfv' s^rvdrrt’s  5&lf  But 
■soori'tteims  wfrh  rcsitecrwm!  chunked 

very  mnt  h,  and  I  underwent  a  j^evier^r  tfenlbtatiora 
.  than  l  ever  ex  per  ien  tied  before  01  Sihce'ih  the  Whole 
course  of  my  life.  I  h  a  cl  a  1  way  slvirh  ertb  bed  i  tiitrklft 
to  consider  that  sobriety,  tfi%e«ifce  and!  MSw,  were 
virtues.  I  therefore  never  swore,'  I  never  got  drunk 

l  *e?fr  «*««*>  1  WnU6  chiirch  as  often  a^!  could 
I  Said  my  prayed  night  and  morning,  and  on  ^ 
^ay,  at  least,  if;  not  oh  other  days,  I  read  a  little  in 

8  n°v.  ?  mastfer?s  BMe-  ‘But  here  I  sooh  fouttd 
that  all  this  was  the  worst  vice  I  could  he  guilty  of 

As  surras  they  found  me  out,  it  seemed  to'be  a 
trial  on  stall  amongst  them  who  should  plague  me 
tnSj-  ‘  °ne  called  me  parson,  another  methodisL 
a  third  a  conceited  prig,  a  fodfth  a  canting  hyV>0- 

C£Ite‘**  7  ,TeIlt  1,lto  any  other  gen  tie  min ’a  kit¬ 
chen  it  was  all  the  same — my  character  alwaVkflMr 

before^  me,  and  many  Were  the  jests  and  'UxMs 
raised  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  niy  expence'  % 
short,- during  three  months,  my  life  was  a'codstarit 
state  or  anxiety  and  torment  ;  so  that  at  last  I  was 
almost  tempted,  God  forgive  me  for  the  thbuebt 
to  do  as  they  did, , and  forfeit  my  everlasting  iotil* 
in  order  to  avoid  my  present  uneasiness:  But  Mule 
tilings  were  in  this-  state,  I  feif  thyself  greatly  and 
unexpectedly  relieved  one  Sunday  mornin^y  a 
sermon  winch  1  happened  to  hear  from  oui^parish 
minister,  on  the  following  text-—"  Blessed  are  ye 
wnen  men  shall  revile  you  arid  persecute  ybuf'!ahd 
shail  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  you  my 

safte,  tor  great  is  yonr  reward  fhyh'ea vbh.*' f ! fTiie 
excellent  discourse  which  thus  pious  man  delivered 
on  these  words,  was  so  exactly  suited  to  nrv  .cir- 
cumslam.es  and  thelings/ffyti  ft  seemed  as  rf  it  had 
*****  ^dressed* gotely  to  me,  fendl't  pleaedd^od'ib 


to  .apply  what  had  been  said  to-  my  hcart  »&!*  J**' 
demanding,  that  I  not  only  determined  to  be*  m 

future  the  sneers  and  scofts  of  my  fel  ow  ■ 

With  patience  and  fortitude,  but  even  those  vety 
sneers’ whtcl.  1  formerly  consideredas  my  hewtert 
calamity,  were  now  no  longer  grievous  Mom  t-fes 

time  therefore,  my  uneasiness  was  pretty  well  ^ 
an  end  and  1  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  other 
servants,  who  have  been  so  happy  as  to  acquire  sea. 
ber  virtuous  habits,  not  to  sutfer.themselves  to  be 
laughed  out  of  theirsobriety  and  virtue  by  the  jests 
and'  ridicule  of  their- fellow-servants.  Ihey-may 
depend  upon  .it  that  their  cause  is  a  good  one,  and 
though  they  sutler  for  it  at  first,  they  will  h«la  ly 
triumph,  in  a  short  time  all  my  persecution  was 
at  an  end.'  •  Tolbe  sure,'  said  thescoachman  one  day 
to  the  Cook,  •  Charles  is  a  little  too  religious,  but 
upon  my  word  1  don’t  think  he  is  the  worse  for  it. 

'  Mayhap  it  might  be  better  for  us  tf  we  were  mort: 
like  hi in>  1  don’t  . see  but  that  he.is  as  humble, 
friendly,  and  worthy  a  fellow  as  any  amongst  us.  bdr 
my  part  J  shall  laugh  at  him  no  longer.  This  speech 
which  11  happened  accidentally  ,  to  overhear, -gave 
me  grestt-rileasure,  and.  1  soon  found  by  the  agtvfe- 
*le  change  in  my  fellow-servatiCsconduci towards 
me,  that  thexoaChman  had  expressed  the  opinion  of 
the  whole,  hall,  tit  is  true,  I  did  every  thing,  to  ob¬ 
tain,  their  good  will  that  lay  in  my  power  1  was 
as  civil  and  obliging  to  every  one  among  them  as 
1  possibly  could.  Was  any  thing  to  be  done  rtf 
nobody  else  .would  do  it.  1  never  stopped  to  consi¬ 
der  whether.:  it  belonged  to  my  place  or  WfeJmt 
didrit  out  of  hand.  If  any  body  took  it  rtto-te 
head  to  fell  out  with  me,  1  genera  ly  disarmed  him 
of  his  wrath  by  .saving  nothing.  It  any  little  quai  - 
rels  or  misfortunes,  or  misconduct  happened  in  the 
-hall,  I  always  endeavored  to  hush  it  up,  and- never 
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trJa  !>  'he  master,  unless  when  I  si# 
any  body  wronging  him,  and  theil  ,  ,b,„%  !“* 

&  ‘l  CU*tUU>*  very  badiX, 
f„m,  :  fcy  always  thi-,  line  of  conduct  I 

me  Wi,h  *'•*«  '»M?nce  .Irf 

ness  and  Vc^ner/  T  S^rVan,tS  Wfth  great  1Vicntli*- 
_  ♦  i  a  CKPect-  *r>  about  two  years  time  theforu- 

drunkenness*  wi,f  °h  °  ">arket  bein®  turned  away  for 
master  ,?,m  '  ,ch  Vlf*  soon  Proved  his  ruin,  my 
»n“carc£  f  °  “*  he  believed  I  was  an  honeJt 

write  and  k/  8  man'  an(hperceiving  that  I  could 

utov VI  i  P  f"  aCCOUrit'  he  sllpuld  in  future  em- 
J  ^  ‘e,n  marketing,  To  market,  therefore  I 

every  day,  and  as  I  had  now  a  good  deal  of 

Warri! vf  r-mr,y  a‘Way3  in  ^  I  P^yed 

■y  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  nre 

mT  Mvfl^r to  which  *hi»  «*P0^. 


i i  f  bargain  and  was  coming  out  of  the 
•Imp,  the  fruiterer  slipped  a  shilling  intfmy  hand 

Wm  bdbrTT V°  6  bC1  °fmy  ‘Collection,  seen 
c  ore,  I  was  somewhat  surprized  at  his  •fire- 

nerosny ;  but  fortunately  had  the  presence  of  m?nd 

Jo  ask  him  whether  he  had  charged  the  fruit  the 

Jig  her  on  account  of  this  present  to  me.  “Whv 

young  man.  (said  he!  that  is  an  honest  question  and 

<  ">U  give  you  an  honest  answer.  The  fact  °s  that 

a.,  we  know  that  gentlemen  of  your  doth  expect 

some  compliment  from  the  tradesman,  they  deal 

our’mffr\\’bl!?eu  in  ourow“  defence,  to  charge 
trrs  ”  o  An  ’e  'i:shej  onthat  account  to  their  mas- 
,  '  so.  said  I,  “  the  money  you- give  us 

comes  Iron,  the  pockets  ofour  masters  ?”  *  To  be 
syre  itd.jus.”--  Why,  then,”  said  I,  -I  wiU  take 
your  shilling,  but  shall  charge  my  masteronly.rt&fe 
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shillings.”  And  this  rrtetliod  I  constantly  pursued 
in  the  like  case  ever  after;  for  I  think  the  above- 
mentioned  practice  of  footmen,  which,  howeVer,  I 
hope,  is  not  very  common  with  them,  is  just  the 
same  thing  in  conscience  as  if  they  should  rob  their 
master’s  bureau. - One  Monday  morning,  hav¬ 

ing  settled  my  account  for  the  last  week  with  my 
master,  I  found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  against 
himself  of  20s.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  it,  I  said 
to  myself,  “  here  now'is  an  opportunity  of  getting 
20s.  without  any  risk  or  detection  ;  but  Gou  forbid 
that  {  should  do  it,  as  it  would  ruin  rnj  peace  of 
mind,  and  destroy  my  soul.”  I  therefore  pointed 
out  the  error  to  my  master  the  first  opportunity.” 
‘r  Charles,” said  he,  “you  are  right,  the  mistake  i$ 
obvious.  I  acknowledge  I  made  it  purposely  to  try  , 
your  honesty  1  You  shall  find  that  this  affair  will 
turn  out,  before  long,  to  your  advantage.”  Now, 
though  Ido  not  think  it  quite  fair  for  masters  to  lay 
this  kind  of  trap  for  their  servant’s  integrity,  yet  as 
I  know  by  experience  they  sometimes  do  it,  we 
must  be  doubly  on  our  guard.  Dishonesty,  indeed, 
is  never  safe,  for  it  will  always  out  somehow  or 
other.  I  have  seen  surprising  instances  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  it,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  com mited 
with  such  cunning  as  to  be  im.possible  to  be  detected* 
One  dayiis  I  was  going  to  market,  T  met  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  S — ’s  butler,  who  told  me,  that  having  long'  ob¬ 
served  my  sobriety  and  diligence,  he  was  happy  to  • 
have  it  now  in  Iris  power  to  offer  me  a  place  in  his 
master’s  family,  wheie  nVy  wages  would  be  raised 
two  guineas  a  year' ;  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  he 
§hould  have  his  answer  next  evening.  In  the  mean 
time  I  called  upon  a  pious  and  worthy  friend  whom 
consulted  in  all  difficulties,  and  asked  his  opinion. 
After  mature  deliberation,  he  said,  ‘Charles,  don’t 
go.  When  ybu  are.once  got  into  a  good  place. 
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stick  to  it  like  *  leach.  The  rolling-stone  gets  no 
moss.  The  more' years  you  contirtue  in  one  ser¬ 
vice,  the  more  you  are  respected  by  your  master 
and  all  the  world.  A  good  family  considers  an  old 
servant  as  one  of  themselves,  and  can  no  more  see 
him-want  than  a  near  relation.  Whereas  servants 
that  are  continually  roving  from  place  to  place, have 
no  friend  in  distress,  and  seldom  get  a  provision 
for  old  age.*’  Happy  it  was  for  me  that  I  followed 
this  good  advice,  if  I  had  not,  I  should  probably  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  poor  footman  all  my  life. 

But  before  I  bring  my  own  story  to  an  end,  I  must 
beg  my  reader’s  patience,  to  listen  to  the  sad  fate 
of  my  poor  brother  Tom.  Alas!  poor  Torn,  he  was ' 
a  great  favorite  in  our  kitchen,  because  he  sung  the 
best  song,  and  told  the  merriest  tale,  and  paid  his 
card-money  the  most  freely  of  any  gentleman  foot¬ 
man  about  town.  And  then  he  swore  so  much  like 
a  getleman,  and  was  so  complaisant  to  the  ladies, 
and  pushed  about  the  strong  beer  so  merrily,  that 
he  was,  said  our  servants,  the  most  agreeable  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.  And  yet  all  these  entertaining 
qualities  did  not  preserve  my  poor  brother  from  the 
most  dread  ful  state  of  distress  and  ruin.  One ‘morn¬ 
ing  he  came  to  me  about  i  o'  o’clock  with  a  very  woe¬ 
ful  face,  which  was  a  thing  very  unusual  for  him, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  just  been  turned  away  from 
his  place  without  a  character,  that  he  had  no  mo¬ 
ney,  many  debts,  and  no  real  friends*  and  what  was 
worse  than  all,  that  he  was  laboring  under  disease. 

*  Tom  grew  worse  every  day,  and  was  at  length, 
given  over.  In  the  morning  of  that  day, 'while  I  was 
sitting  at  his  bedside,  who  should  come  iri  but  rny 
dear  mother.  She  had  walked  130  miles,  except 
now  and  then  a  lift  in  the  waggon  to  attend'  upon 
and  comfort  her  undeserving  son.  When  she  saw 
him  pale  and  emaciated,  and  hisf&ce  half  consumed 


ty  jt;.so  shoi'kg4  beiYilmt sjjjefainted  away* 

As^ftsou  as  slLgVrQCQvered^aod  vvas^a  little  relieved 
by  a  tears,  she,  sa  idr  *  iiiy  dear 

lorn,  I  fan  jfomftffiQ  take  care  of  ;theeat>d  make 
f.,.e5  can,’  y.  Alas  I  ^niOthe^y  answered' 

Ive,  pitting  hisfolUydold  hand  into  her’s,  ‘  it  is  all, 
too  late.  ^i  haVeb.lit'a  tew  hours  to  live.  It  is  by’ 
ne^eetipg  your  advice  that  I  am  brought  to  this, 
v^nifn^,  and  drink,  and  bad  eom^pany,  and  bad  wo- 
njert,.  have;  been  my  ruin.  O !  vvhat  will  become 
of  myvsbuff-  If  ,J  could  but  live  my  life,  over  again* 
--Here  he  wits  seizred  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  tho’ 
he  lived  some  hours,  he  never  spoke .  after,  and 
died  'tlT^pyening  in  my  mother’s  arms.,  . 
^A^Ffedbudtfhg  the  sorrowful  history  of  my 
•mbappy  brother,  1  must  now  hasten  to  conclude' 
my  own.  About  a  t\vel vembhth:  after  the  offer  of  a 
place  ip  .Sir; Robe — •’§■  family;  my  mastof  ih  con- 
sideration,  as  he  said,  of  my  faithful  services,  made 
me  his  butler,  He  was  so  kind  and  friendly  to,  me  orv 

1  fonn<f  it.  rtece&sary  td‘<;be  eic*^ 
ti^melydautious  lest  I  should  grow  proud, or. satlcy 
or  jfo'mrlikn,  fwhrchsome  servants,  when  they  haVeT  - 
Hyed'  long  In  k  place,  and  find  themselves  in  faVtff*^ 
are  apt  to  do.  After  enjoying  this  post  about  six1  ' 
years,  our,  family  being  now  removed  into  the  fcbun- 
tp*  with  a  farmer’s  daughter 

living  mear  the  great  house,  whom,  on  account  of 
her  ^hgious  and  industrious  principles  and  her* 
am.iable  ntid.chedrfui  temper,  I  wf  hed  to  make  my 
wife,  She  was'  no  fiu'unter  in  fine  clothes,  none  of 
yf>ur  dancing. ilirtiug,  forward  lasses,  that  run  about 
to  christenings,  &rld  revels,  and  hops,  that  will  ruin 
a  man.  before  he  knowns  where  he  is  ;  but  a  pious, 

-  ^bher;  stftyrat'hohye,  industrious  young woman,  else 
f  ajm^re.a^y  body  might  have  had  her  for  me.  As 
I  h«d  Uftver  be^gidltykfaoy  unnecessary  expence'/ 
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fpr  nobody  will  call  that  unnecessary  which  jfjC§epjt 
yearly  to  ray  parents ;  my  savings,  the  Interest  be¬ 
ing  added  yearly  to  the  principle  in  the  hands  of 
nay  master,  amounted  to  two  hundred,  pounds.  And( 
ajs  Fanny’s  rather  promised,  to  give  her  another 
hundred,  I  thought  we  might  with  this  take  a  srp^Jh 
and  maintain  ourselves  comfortable  and plecj^pt, 
I  therefore  com  municated  the  affair  to  ray  ipaster,) 
*  Charles,  (said  he)  though  I  am  loth  to  part  witl^ 
so  good  a  servant,  yet  I  think  it  an  apt  of  gratitpde. 
due  to  you  for  your  long  and  faithful  services,  to 
consent  readily  to  any  thing  which  may  be  for  your, 
welfare.  But,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  us.t;p, 
part  at  all.  I  am  at  present  in  wapt  of 
you  may,  if  you  approve  it,  undertake  that  office,, 
and. still  retain  your  present  wages.,  Your  father^ 
in-law,  who  is  an  experienced  farmer,  .will  instruct 
and  asist  you  in  the  duties  of  it.  I  will,  besides,  let 
you  a  small  farm  cn  an  advantageous  ‘lease,  which 
you  may  make  the  mostof  for  y ourself. Vk>j^  '>o  .jia 

To  this  kind  and  generous  offer  I  joyfully  assent—; 
ech,  Apd  banny  and  myself  have  now  lived  toge¬ 
ther  six  years  in  the  farm-house  near  the  park-gate 
Happy  and  prosperous.  My  father  being  dead,  and 
my  brother  and  sister  settled,  my  niother  who  is 
novy  very  old,  lives  with  me,  and  by  her  example 
and  exhortation,  T  find  a  sense  of  religion  sink  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper  into  my  soul  every  day;  and  indeed 
I  am  firmly  convinced  by  long  experience,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  us  truly 
happy  but  that. 

I  address  this  little  book  which  I  wrote  by  little 
and  little  in  the  long  evenings  of  the  last  hard  win¬ 
ter,  to  all  footmen.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  angry 
with  my  welf  meant  endeavors,  but  take  kindly  what' 
is  intended  only  for  their  good.  •  T '\v 
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